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Bible College Education 


By S. A. WITMER 


President 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) Bible College 


Now THAT BIBLE COLLEGES and Bible institutes 
are appearing in lists of educational institutions, 
it may answer some questions if an attempt is 
made to explain their educational philosophy and 
significance, A further reason for publishing 
information is the paucity of authentic reference 
materials. 

The term ‘‘Bible institute’’ applies to many 
types of institutions from short-term evening 
schools for laymen to well-established day schools 
operating on the college level. However, the 
term usually applies to a highly specialized 
school that gives little place to general educa- 
tien and whose programs lead to diplomas rather 
than to degrees. The term ‘‘Bible college,’’ on 
the other hand, is coming to be used increasingly 
to denote a college-level institution offering Bib- 
lical education leading to baccalaureate degrees. 
This article is limited to a discussion of the latter 
type of school. 


The religious faith to ich Bible colleges are 
committed provides the frame of reference for 
their whole philosophy of education. Bible ecol- 
leges begin with doctrinal commitment, accepting 
the validity of the claims of Christ and holding 
to the historic doctrines of Revelation, Incarna- 
tion, and Redemption. Accordingly, there are 
certainties—even moral and spiritual absolutes— 
that call for commitment and dedication. This is 
not to disparage Christian life nor the spirit of 
honest inquiry. The Christian life is held to 
derive its dynamic and meaning from its theo- 
logical source. 

Commitment to Christian faith has important 
implications for the student and for knowledge. 
Truth is regarded as a unity which has its origin 
and its end in the Creator. Every field of learn- 
ing, therefore, has a definite relation to every 
other and to the whole. All subject matter has 
its highest meaning as it is seen to belong to this 








unity of truth. Because of its common origin, 
truth cannot properly be divided into the sacred 
and the secular; all is revelatory of some aspect 
of the nature or activity of God. 

The student is regarded as having spiritual, 
mental, and physical capacities given him by the 
Creator for ends that are identified by the 
divine will; these capacities reach their fullest 
development as he fits himself into that will. He 
stands in need of moral development whose foun- 
dation is eternal truth and a personal relation- 
ship to Christ. His education, to be adequate, 
must result in moral character as well as in in- 
tellectual attainment and physical well-being. 

Within the framework of these basic assump- 
tions, the following objectives are considered es- 
sential in Bible college education: 


1. The cultivation of Christian life and ex- 
perience. 
A comprehensive knowledge of the Bible 
and an understanding of Christian doc- 
trine. 
Orientation, breadth, and integration in 
knowledge by courses in general education. 
Vision of world need and dedication to 
Christian service. 
In terminal programs, competence in one 
or more spheres of service. 
Christian culture in terms of refinement, 
appreciations, and social attitudes. 


Knowledge of the principles of health and 
Christian regard for the body.! 


It is obvious that these objectives embrace edu- 
cation for the whole personality and that total 
college experience should be educative in order 
to achieve them. It follows that education need 
not be—and should not be—confined to the class- 
room nor to those activities that are predomi- 
nantly intellectual in nature. The whole of 
school life—chapel services, recreation, social ac- 
tivities, student organizations, job employment, 
and field work—should contribute to the realiza- 
tion of the school’s objectives. 

The chief problem for the Bible college edu- 
eator, therefore, is one of integration. There 
needs to be integration in knowledge. The stu- 
dent needs to understand Christian truth and to 
acquire a Christian world view. There is also 
an important place for general education, not so 


1 From ‘‘Criteria of Accreditation,’’ Manual of the 
Accrediting Association of Bible Institutes and Bible 
Colleges. 
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much as a search for a unifying set of values, as 
an attempt to integrate knowledge from the 
natural sciences, the social sciences, and the hu- 
manities with the Christian world view. This 
calls for breadth of knowledge and critical 
thinking. The student should know the sources 
of our culture; he should be acquainted with 
science and the scientific method ; he should think 
seriously of relating the Christian ethic and the 
resources of Christian faith to contemporary 
problems. 

There is also the problem of institutional in- 
tegration. A Christian college that is sincerely 
committed to the tenets of the Christian faith 
must seek to apply its faith and its spirit to every 
phase of institutional life. To the extent that 
this difficult aim is achieved, the contextual en- 
vironment for spiritual growth is present. A 
wholesome Christian atmosphere—not stilted 
sanctimoniousness—is indispensable in the devel- 
opment of Christian character. Bible colleges, 
therefore, attach much importance to spiritual 
tone or atmosphere. The ideal is an element that 
is wholesome, rich in fellowship, and unified 
through a common devotion to Christ as Lord. 
There are formal devices, of course, such as 
chapel periods, missionary conferences, periods 
for meditation and prayer, but the desirable at- 
mosphere is not so much a result of these as it 
is the concomitant of vital Christian experience 
among faculty and students. 

All college personnel should be Christian in 
life as well as belief, but of greatest importance 
is the teacher, who seeks to develop the student’s 
mental, spiritual, and physical capacities. He 
achieves these ends, not by the mere imparting 
of facts, but by being an active participant in 
the educative process through stimulation by his 
own attitudes, appreciations, sense of values, 
moral standards, and philosophy of life. It fol- 
lows that the teacher must himself be an inte- 
grated individual with a unified world view. 
The type of mind that avoids conflict by keeping 
Christian and unchristian assumptions in sepa- 
rate ‘‘compartments’’ is of little help in an in- 
stitution that is striving for integration. 

Bible colleges have from the beginning of the 
movement given much place to field work. Ap- 
proximately three out of every four students 
enrolled in accredited Bible colleges have field 
work assignments under faculty supervision. 
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This emphasis stems from practical objectives 
and theories of education advocated by early 
leaders. They believed in the principle that 
practical training goes hand in hand with theo- 
retical instruction. They believed, too, that if 
Christian service is the expression of spiritual 
purposes and impulses, it is wrong ethically and 
psychologically to defer such expression to a 
post-diploma period. 

Extensive field experience is a means of im- 
plementing the practical objectives of Bible col- 
leges. Different from the typical seminary which 
continues to specialize in a program for pastoral 
leadership, Bible colleges have developed a wide 
range of programs for lay as well as ‘‘profes- 
There is a training program 
for nearly every specialized skill required in the 
of the church at home and abroad. 
Christian education programs offer a wide va- 
riety of training for teaching and administra- 
tion in conventional church schools, Christian 


sional’’ services. 


mission 


day schools, released-time schools, institutional 
A number of schools offer pro- 
in the ministry of 
As for missionary training, it is one of 
the major functions of Bible institutes and Bible 
It is estimated that over half of the 
new Protestant missionaries who have gone to 


child care, ete. 
grams for specialization 
music. 


colleges. 


foreign lands in the past 25 years received train- 
ing in these institutions. 
programs have been developed for missionary 
work in teaching, linguistics, aviation, communi- 
cations, nursing, industrial 
medical service, and others. 


Numerous specialized 


arts, evangelism, 


The most significant development in recent 
years in this field of education has been the for- 
mation of professional associations, principally 


an accrediting agency. Until recently, Bible 
school educators have operated independently 
with no commonly accepted standards. Since 
the formation of the Accrediting Association of 
Bible Institutes and Bible Colleges in 1947, many 
constructive forces have been released. Among 
these have been stimulation through professional 
association, the introduction of qualitative cri- 
teria that challenge all levels of schools toward 
improvement, the increasing awareness of weak- 
nesses through self-evaluative studies, and a 
greater appreciation of the essential unity of 
evangelical Christians who differ on nonessen- 
tials. Bible college men have also benefited much 
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by fraternal associations with other educators in 
organizational meetings and conferences. 

This article has attempted only to describe the 
philosophy of Bible college education; it has not 
attempted to defend it. It is relevant to state, 
however, that contemporary conditions and needs 
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are to some degree responsible for the emergence 
of these schools. They are filling a partial va- 
cuum in college education brought about by the 
divorce of American culture from its evangelical 
roots; the secularization of colleges established 
through religious motivations; the absence of an 
integrating philosophy in education; the water- 
ing down of the Christian faith until it no longer 
serves to unify life. 
the inadequacy of science to solve the modern 
crisis, a readiness to re-examine the relevance of 
the Christian doctrines of sin and grace to the 


The growing awareness of 


modern predicament of man, and a recognition 
of Christian education as a consistent growing 
process from infancy to adulthood are factors 
that point to the timeliness of this type of edu- 
cation. But the needs to which Bible colleges 
address themselves are too appalling and too 
great to permit any room for complacency or 
pride. They still have a long way to go in im- 
proving services and mobilizing resources in 
order to make a maximum contribution to meet- 
ing the challenge of this period of world need 
and crisis. 


Education in Austria since 1945 
By JOHANN VOGELSANG 


Federal Ministry of Education, Austria 


AT THE END of World War II, Austria faced 
many difficulties in the reconstruction of educa- 
tional facilities. A survey disclosed that, of 410 
primary (6-10 year-olds) and junior secondary 
schools (10-14 year-olds) with 4,630 classrooms 
in Vienna, only 102 schools with 918 classrooms 
were left intact, while 36 were destroyed by 
bombs, 68 heavily damaged, and 109 slightly 
damaged. Moreover, of the 211 usable schools, 
95 were commandeered by the Austrian authori- 
ties and the occupation forces. Even in undam- 
aged schools, books, libraries, maps, and scientific 
and technical equipment had been plundered or 
destroyed. 

Despite all this, reconstruction was completed 
within a comparatively short time. All war- 
evacuated children were called back; a teaching 
staff was selected from anti-Nazi teachers and 
veterans. All shared in the reconstruction. 
Teachers and students worked for weeks in de- 
stroyed school buildings, discovered unexploded 
bombs, searched for teaching materials in bomb 
craters, salvaged scientific and 
cleared rooms and cellars for teaching purposes. 

During 1946-52, throughout 477 
school buildings were rebuilt, 336 were newly 
built, and 181 were enlarged. Unfortunately, 14 
school buildings are still being used by the occu- 
pation forces. Among these are the world- 
famous, government-sponsored boarding schools 
in Vienna and Traiskirchen, the Theresianum in 
Vienna, founded by Empress Maria Theresia, 
and the Bundesgewerbeschule (National Trade 
School) in Moedling, near Vienna. 
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instruments, 


Austria, 


The supply of textbooks and teaching material 
needed great Nazi textbooks were unus- 


The tremendous difficulties that had to be 


sare. 
able. 
overcome—paper, binding, materials, qualified 
authors, meetings and discussions with the oe- 
cupation forees—will never be fully appreciated, 
In Austria, only 
those books accepted by the Ministry of Educa- 
So far, 989 different 
textbooks have been accepted, of which about 
5,000,000 copies are in use. 


as these facts are little known. 


tion can be used in schools. 


The following figures show the number of chil- 
dren attending Austrian schools: 








Secondary Schools 
(Gymnasium, 
Realgymnasium, 
Realschule, 
rauenoberschule 
10-18) 


729,623 48,953 
796,554 48,302 
829,326 47,310 
846,846 50,140 
866,543 55,148 
$52,252 61,539 
849,943 67,191 


Primary and Junior 
Secondary 
(6-10) (10-14) p 


1946/47 
1947/48 
1948/49 
1949/50 
1950/51 
1951/52 
1952/53 





It is obvious that school attendance under com- 
pulsory education (6-14) has reached its peak, 
and in non-compulsory schools, such as the Real- 
gymnasium and Gymnasium, attendance has con- 
tinued to increase since 1946, 

The difficulty of caring for school children is 


inereased by the lack of an adequate number of 
boarding schools. The number of war orphans is 
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appalling. Every sixth child has either no par- 
ents or only one parent. In 1951-52, there were 
153,020 orphans out of 852,252 students, 7.e., 
6,885 with no parents, 128,656 with no father, 
and 14,479 with no mother. 

Current developments and problems include 
the struggle against immoral books and films, the 
increase of parent-teachers associations, voca- 
tional guidance, experimental! schools in rural 


areas, improvement of teacher education, ex- 
change with foreign teachers, the teaching of 
at least one modern language (usually Eng- 
the 
school) and Mittelschule, Arbeitsunterricht (ac- 
The 


schools are thus endeavoring to provide a solid 


lish) in Hauptschule (junior secondary 


tivity plan), and student self-government. 


foundation for the education of Austria’s future 
citizens. 


Georg Kerschensteiner, 1854-1932 


By EMIL O. TOEWS 


Santa Monica (Calif.) Technical School 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY of the birth of Georg 
Munich in 
July, 1954. Educators in many countries joined 


Kerschensteiner was celebrated in 


their colleagues in Bavaria in reviewing the 
notable contributions made to education by the 
ierman administrator and professor. 

Georg Michael Kerschensteiner was born in 
Munich on July 29, 1854. He attended the 
Heiliggeistschule, a Catholie parochial school, 
for six years. At 12 he made his first vocational 
choice, declining both apprenticeship in busi- 
ness and preparation for the clergy, to train for 
elementary teaching. For this he went to the 
training school at Freising. In September, 
1871, his teaching career began. Convinced 
that elementary education did not offer a satis- 
fying career, he resigned and eked out a living 
by tutoring while he studied independently until 
he was finally able to enroll at St. Stephan Gym- 
He was graduated in October, 1877, 
thus crossing over from the ranks of the common 
people and elementary teaching to the Gymna- 
sium, the university, and secondary teaching. 
Consuming ambition, inexhaustible intellectual 
energy, and a rare combination of physical and 
mental health enabled Kerschensteiner to accom- 


nasium. 


plish this rare feat. 

From the Gymnasium, Kerschensteiner went 
to the Munich Technische Hochschule where he 
delved into mathematics and science. In 1881, 
he transferred to the University of Munich, 
where he was granted the Ph.D. ‘‘summa cum 
laude’’ in 1883 with a major in mathematics. 

Kerschensteiner’s entrance into elementary 
teaching was based primarily on expediency, 
but his decision to become a secondary teacher 
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” 


was born of a burning desire ‘‘to become the 
best teacher of the strictest discipline in the best 
school’’ in the land. The discipline was mathe- 
matics, the school was the Melanchthon Gymna- 
sium in Niirnberg, and the time was the fall 
of 1883. 

Two years later Kerschensteiner moved to the 
Niirnberg Handelsschule, later to the Gustav- 
Adolf-Gymnasium in Schweinfurt, and then to 
His see- 
Dur- 
ing this period he matured as a teacher, a citi- 


the Ludwig-Gymnasium in Munich. 
ondary teaching extended over 12 years. 


zen, a scholar, and a social and cultural leader. 
From 1895 to 1919 Kerschensteiner served as 
The 


importance of this position and the opportuni- 


the superintendent of schools in Munich. 


ties it provided were due in a large part to his 
additional duties as a state school inspector for 


the city of Munich. The authority and prestige 
of these combined positions brought him into 
widespread prominence and renown. During 
these 24 years Kerschensteiner achieved fame 
and distinction not only in Germany, but also 
in most parts of the world. 

Kerschensteiner’s eagerness to provide better 
educational opportunities for larger numbers of 
people led him not to a reform of the existing 
Gymnasium, but to the establishment of second- 
ary schools of equal quality for students with 
interests and talents in the field of mathematics, 
science, social work, technology, and trades. He 
urged a Social-Studies Gymnasium and a Tech- 
nical Gymnasium, and opportunities for univer- 
sity training for the graduates of such schools. 
Thus, he sought equal educational opportuni- 
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ties for all, regardless of interest in, or fitness 
for, the traditional classical type of education. 
Kerschensteiner’s international fame 
chiefly from his work with continuation schools. 
This was an opportunity to contribute effectively 
to the training in citizenship and vocational effi- 
ciency of the large majority of German youth 
who would have no other educational opportuni- 
ties beyond the elementary school. 
izing and working with advisory committees 
composed of employers and employees, he con- 
verted the defunct Fortbildungsschulen 
Berufschulen which made the training in these 


rose 


By organ- 


into 


schools available during the regular working 
hours of the apprentices and combined practical 
trade and technical training with studies in 
language, literature, and citizenship. 

It is of special interest that Kerschensteiner 
found in John Dewey a kindred spirit and a 
source of inspiration. Kerschensteiner’s con- 
cept of the ‘‘activity school’’ found its coun- 
terpart in Dewey’s principle of learning by 
doing. Arbeitsgemeinschaft and Arbeitsschule 
became the key words of his educational philoso- 
phy. 
needs, clear perceptions of solutions to difficul- 


Objectives set up through sensitivity to 


ties, programs of co-operative action to solve 
problems, and evaluation of the results—these 
constituted, for Kerschensteiner, the only sound 
process by which optimum growth and develop- 
ment of the individual could take place. These, 
then, were the ingredients of good educational 
procedure. The task of the school was to employ 
them at every level in every subject. 

The schools in Munich served as a laboratory 
and provided conerete examples of 
organization, a body of content, and 
procedure by which the majority of future citi- 


a type of 
a teaching 


zens could be prepared for their responsibilities 
as citizens and as workers. The credit for this 
service, so keenly felt in the United States in 
the pre-World War I 
Kerschensteiner. 
need, created the institutions, set in motion the 


period, goes to Georg 
It was he who perceived the 


processes, and inspired the teachers and citizens, 
at home and abroad, for a type of education 
which would be effective in serving society as 
well as the individual. 

In the fall of 1910, the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education, the Commercial 
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Club of Chicago, and other organizations joined 
to issue an invitation to Kerschensteiner to come 
to the United States to lecture on education. 
During his stay of several months in the East 
and Middle West, Kerschensteiner reviewed 
state plans for vocational education and origi- 
nated certain of the ideas found in the Smith- 
Hughes Act of 1917. He insisted that Ameri- 
ean educators should always keep in mind the 
theoretical as well as the practical aspects of 
continuation and vocational education. The 
shops and laboratories are but the means, he 
held, to the more ultimate and wider end of 
education of the individual as a citizen, as a 


worker, and as a person. 
In like manner, Sir Michael E. Sadler and 
other prominent British educators sought to 


learn from Kerschensteiner. Sadler published 
an extensive study of vocational and continua- 
tion education in Germany with emphasis on 
Kerschensteiner’s continuation schools. Conti- 
nental countries and other states of Germany 
sought his inspiration and counsel. 
Kerschensteiner will be known long because 
of his writings. These cover a wide range of 
Among the most important in the 
professional education are ‘‘Grund- 


subjects. 
area of 
fragen der Schulorganisation,’’ ‘‘Der Begriff 
der staatsbiirgerlichen Erziehung,’’ ‘‘Der Be- 
eriff der Arbeitsschule,’’ ‘‘ Charakterbegriff und 
Charaktererziehung,’’ ‘‘Theorie der Bildung,’’ 
and ‘‘Theorie der Bildungsorganisation.’’ Nu- 


? 


merous addresses were published in periodicals, 
annual reports, and as chapters in books. 

Professor Eduard Spranger, the well-known 
educational philosopher, declared to the writer 
in March, 1948, at Tiibingen, that Kerschen- 
steiner ranks third, following only Pestalozzi 
and Froebel, as a modern educational reformer. 
To many people it will seem that most of the 
achievements and influence of this educator ter- 
minated with his death more than 20 years ago. 
In the United States he was well known and fre- 
quently referred to in educational literature 
from 1907 to 1915, but World War I intervened 
and, because of its political, emotional, and cul- 
tural consequences, practically consigned him 
to oblivion. The subtle influence of his ideas, 
however, is unmistakable. 
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Education of Children of Low Ability: Corrigenda 


By J. E. WALLACE WALLIN 


Retired Director, Special Education and Mental Hygiene 
State of Delaware, Wilmington 


THE VALUE of many recent historical narra- 
tives has been seriously impaired by errors of 
commission, omission, or both. One who knows 
the facts first-hand will become guilty of the per- 
petration of historical inaccuracies through con- 
tributory negligence if he fails to reveal the 
facts. 
education in which I have pioneered are made in 


The following corrections in the areas of 


the interest of accurate reporting. 


To convey the impression that ‘‘interest in 


training for severely retarded children ‘has a 
very recent origin’ is to betray ignorance of 
the facts or contempt for historical authenticity. 
The legislative acts in 1951 in California, Min- 
nesota, and Wisconsin do not ‘‘represent the first 
attempts to extend legal sanctions to school pro- 


2 


visions for the mentally retarded who have here- 
tofore been considered uneducable and, there- 
fore, ineligible for special education services.’” 
It is not a fact that ‘‘new comprehensive legisla- 
tion’’ for handicapped children was enacted in 
Delaware ‘‘since 1949.’"* Nor is it a fact that 
Delaware had not established any ‘‘certifying 
standards’”’ 
children prior to 1953.4 

What are the facts, easily documented by a 
slight search of the literature? I shall confine 
myself to educational developments with which 
I am thoroughly familiar, because I inaugurated, 
developed, and organized them. 

Legally sanctioned special classes for the ‘‘se- 


for teachers of mentally retarded 


verely mentally retarded’’ did not originate in 
1951, but in 1912, 
concerned. 


at least so far as my own 
activities The 
classes conducted in the School of Education, the 
University of Pittsburgh, between 1912 and 1914 
admitted deficients with a Binet-Simon intelli- 


are demonstration 


gence level of three years under the authority of 
the university, then as now receiving state aid. 
To intimate that that authority was without 


”? 


‘legal sanction’’ is to indulge in terminological 


or semantic quibbling or legalistic pettifoggery. 
1 Bulletin of the Woods Schools, 36, May, 1952. 
2 Exceptional Children, 18: 66, Dee., 1951. 


3 School Life, 35: 140-141, June, 1953. 
4 School Life, 36: 10, Oct., 1953. 
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In September, 1914, that standard was adopted 
by the St. Louis public-school system where I 
had gone to found a psychological or psychoedu- 
vational clinic (the first in the Mississippi val- 
ley) and to organize and direct the special 
schools. When the I. Q. came into vogue about 
1917, a Binet I. Q. standard of 30-35 was 
adopted (this was only one criterion), the earlier 
intelligence age standards used in Pittsburgh 
and in St. Louis having been reinterpreted in 
terms of I. Q. 
education law (authored by the writer as chair- 
man of the committee on defective children of the 
Missouri Children’s Code Commission) became 
effective, as of August 7, with subsidy provisions, 
the St. Louis admission standards were ‘‘legally’’ 
adopted by the State Superintendent of Schools, 
whose duty it was under the act to prescribe 
‘‘rules and regulations’’ for special classes of 
all kinds. Under the regulations distinct provi- 
sion was made for severely limited children. The 
St. Louis and Missouri admission standards were 
legally adopted in 1921 by the Bureau of Special 
Education of Miami University operating under 
a special state grant (perhaps the first such state 
grant for the training of special-class teachers) 
and were followed by about 45 cities in Ohio in 
which the said bureau assisted in the organiza- 
tion of special classes. These standards were 
continued at least until 1929, when the writer 
left to found and organize the Department of 
Special Education and the Psychoeducational 
Clinic in the Baltimore public schools (1929). 
The same standards were followed by the Divi- 


In 1919, when the Missouri special 


sion and the Department of Special Education 


and Mental Hygiene in the Delaware and in the 
Wilmington public schools, founded and organ- 
ized by the writer in 1932, and remained in effect 
at least until his retirement in 1947.5 

>The following are only a few of the references to the 
writer’s works in support of these statements: 

‘*The Education of Handieapped Children’’ (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1924), pp. 130 ff; 

‘*Regulations Concerning the Organization of Special 
Classes, ete.’’ Division of Special Education and Mental 
Hygiene, Delaware Department of Publie Instruction, 
Feb. 7, 1935; 

‘‘The Education of Severe Mental Retardates in Dela- 
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The Delaware special education law, authored 
by the writer, became effective on April 4, 1939, 
and not ‘‘since 1949.’’ 
as now. 


It was mandatory then 
It applied without discrimination to all 
kinds of handicapped children then as now. 
Moreover, a director of special education was ap- 
pointed in 1932, and not ‘‘since 1949.”’ 
Certification requirements for teachers for the 





ware and Elsewhere,’’ The Sussex (Del.) Countian, Nov. 
5, 1953, reprinted in ‘‘ Education, Training and Care of 
Mental Deficients,’’ 1953; and 

‘* Education of Mentally Handicapped Children’’ (New 
York: Harper, 1955), Chapters IV, V. 


‘than is now the case 


mentally retarded were adopted by the Delaware 
Department of Public Instruction in 1935° and 
by the Wilmington public-school system some- 
what earlier. Certification requirements for psy- 
choeducational examiners were adopted in 1942 
and for speech correctionists in 1943. 

Writers who desire to supply historical back- 
ground—which should be done more frequently 
should take pains to get 
the record straight. Errors once committed tend 
to persist in spite of rectification. 


6 ‘*Regulations Concerning the Organization of Spe- 
cial Classes,’’ op. cit. 


RESEARCH 


Educators’ Opinions About Acceleration of 
Gifted Students 


By FRANK T, WILSON 
Hunter College of the City of New York 


WHETHER or Nor intellectually gifted children 
are advanced through schools more rapidly than 
average or dull children depends largely upon 
the opinions held by administrators of school sys- 
tems and by specialists in institutions where 
To discover the trends 
of opinion among these educators on this mat- 
ter, the writer included a question on accelera- 
tion in a six-item questionnaire sent to educa- 
tion officials in the 48 states and the areas of 
Alaska, Hawaii, the Canal Zone, and Puerto 
Rico. Information was requested from heads of 
schools or departments of education, or presi- 
dents of all the accredited higher institutions 
preparing teachers, from each of the superin- 
tendents of schools of the states and other areas, 
and from superintendents of city school systems 
of more than 100,000 population, or from at least 
the two largest cities in each state. Separate 
returns were sought from both elementary and 
secondary school levels of states and cities, since 
most of these have separate divisions. 

The question regarding acceleration was: ‘‘ Do 
you agree with the following suggestion of Pro- 
fessor Terman: children of 135 1.Q. or 
higher should be promoted sufficiently to permit 
college entrance by the age of 17 at latest and a 
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teachers are prepared. 


majority in this group would be better off to 
enter at 16.’ Professor Terman has kindly in- 
terpreted this quotation as follows: ‘. . . such 
children should enter college by 174 years at 
the latest, and a majority of them by 16} years 
at the latest.’ ’’ 

Of a total of 1,054 questionnaires sent out, 749 
or 71% were returned, 98% from states, 81% 
from cities, and 54% from higher institutions. 
State and city officials were sent reminders, but 
none were sent fo the others. 

Table 1 shows that almost half of each of the 
five groups agreed with Professor Terman’s pro- 
posal. On the other hand only 20% of the col- 
lege respondents answered ‘‘No,’’ while close to 
half of each of the four public-school groups 
checked that answer. 


TABLE 1 
REPLIES BY EacH Grovur (N = 749) 


Cities States 





Second- 
ary 


ant 
Univer- Ele 
sities mentary 


No. % 


Ele- 
mentary 


Second- 
ary 





No. %&% % No. % No. 





Blank 2 27 9 6 6 
Yes 202 49 nf t i 50 23 t 22 
No ; y 40 19 é 22 
Comment 

only 1 1 8 1 
Totals 117 100 51 100 51 
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Table 2 shows interesting differences between 
college and public-school personnel. The former 
gave many more reasons for ‘‘Yes’’ than for 
‘*No”’ replies, whereas the reverse was true of 
each of the public-school groups. The percent- 
ages of ‘‘No’’ reasons given by the four groups 
of public-school administrators are remarkably 


close together. 
TABLE 2 
REASONS GIVEN BY EACH Group 


States 


Ele- Second- 
mentary 


Colleges 
and - 

Univer- 

sities 


Cities 
Ele- Second- 
mentary ary 


Yes 
Qualified Yes 
No 


Total 
Percentage of 
“No”’* 64 


* Proportion the “No” reasons were of total number of 
reasons by each group. 

Differences in the thinking of the college and 
the public-school groups are further apparent in 
Tables 3 and 4. Part a of Table 3 shows that 
only the college group revealed definite trends 
in their ‘‘Yes’’ reasons. The relatively small 
number of ‘‘Yes’’ reasons which were given by 
the public-school repliers seemed to be scattered 
with little evidence of common thinking among 
the four groups. For example, the four state 
secondary administrators who gave reasons for 
their ‘‘Yes’’ replies, gave four quite unrelated 
reasons. 

art b of the table shows that for the col- 
leges the number of reasons for qualified ‘‘ Yes’’ 
answers was somewhat smaller than the number 
for unqualified ‘‘Yes’’ answers. The public- 
school administrators showed the opposite rela- 
tion. Also, the reasons given by the latter indi- 
cated trends of opinion, which was not the case 
regarding their ‘‘Yes’’ answer reasons. These 
trends were concern about various ‘‘maturities’’ 
of students and their ‘‘total personality.’’ 

Table 4 presents a different situation regard- 
ing reasons for ‘‘No’’ replies. First, the per- 
centages at the bottom of Part a indicate that 
the reasons for ‘‘No’’ answers were in greater 
proportion for the public-school than for the 
college respondents. Apparently, the adminis- 
trators felt disposed to explain why they re- 
plied ‘‘No.’’ The distribution 
Part a was as wide for the public-school as for 
the college people. 
ous for all five groups, the most common ones 
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of reasons in 


Trends, also, were conspicu- 


TABLE 3 
NUMBER OF “YeSs"’ REASONS BY CATEGORIES AND GROUPS 


Col- 
leges 
and 
Uni- 
ver- 


Cities States 
Ele- Sec- Ele- Bec- 
men- ond- men- ond- 
tary ary tary ary 


Able to do so 1 1 
Ahead in social, emotional, 
physical development ... y 2 2 
Alleged social maladjustment 
exaggerated 
Need challenge 
Benefits outweigh ......... 
Need early start in profes- 
sional training 
Society needs their 
butions 
Holding back detrimental .. 
Environment, ete., in high 
schools inadequate 
Chronological age not 
able criterion 
Generalization on cases .... 
Agree (no reasons stated) .. 
Practice acceleration now .. 
Totals 11 


contri- 


suit- 


Part b. Qualified “Yes"’ Reasons 


If emotionally mature ..... 15 q 1 
If socially mature ......... 382 ‘ 8 
If morals and habits mature 
If physically mature ...... g 2 
Must consider total person- 

Sk decade dees 9 
If cannot handle in high 

school 
But prefer admission at 1744 
May not be prepared 
1.Q. not sole criterion 
Disagree on principle .... 
Totals 


Percentage of reasons agree- 
ing with proposal 


having to do with ‘‘maturities’’ and with ‘‘total 
personality.”’ 

The four tables reveal: (1) agreement with 
Professor Terman by about 50% of all respond- 
ing groups, and disagreement by about 50% of 
public-school administrators and 20% of college 
respondents; (2) much concern about gifted 
children as persons, especially in regard to their 
‘‘maturities’’ and all-around growth and devel- 
opment. 

The respondents seemed to agree with Pro- 
fessor Terman in their concern for all-around 
growth since he, before presenting the proposal 
about acceleration of gifted children, had made 
his most comprehensive study of gifted Cali- 
fornia subjects. In his report of what had hap- 
pened to his young adults during 25 years of 
growth he presented data which showed that, in 
every way in which their achievements, person- 
alities, physical, social, and emotional adjust- 
ments could be appraised, the majority of those 
who had been accelerated in school not only had 
suffered no apparent harm from their more rapid 
advancement, but were superior to non-acceler- 
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TABLE 4 





NOMBeR OF 
ae vee Col- 
leges 





and 

Uni- 

ver- 
sities 


Ele- Sec- 
men- ond- 
tary ary 


Ele- Sec- 
men- ond- 
tary ary 





Part a. Categories in detail 
Emotional immaturity 15 9 10 
Social immaturity 
Immaturity of morals and 
habits 
Physical immaturity 
Consider total personality .. 
Handle in high schools .... 
Admit at 17% 
Not prepared 
Q. not sole criterion 
Disagree on principle 
If colleges can meet needs 
arising 
Totals 
Percentage “No” 
were of total 
reasons given 


~ 
on 


nOoArF AD 
— 


responses 
number of 





Part b. Condensation of Part a, 
Immaturities 5 46 59 
Total personality, not 

alone 44 15 
Handle in high school, not 

prepared, enter at 1744 .. 25 
Disagree on principle, if eol- 

leges could meet needs ... 


Totals 


ated peers in most respects.!. Consequently, he 
recommended a year-and-a-half acceleration in 
admission to college for ‘‘most’’ students scoring 
135 1.Q. or above. Many other studies have 
shown similar results.” 

Neither superintendents nor college respond- 
ents mentioned financial savings accruing to 
schools if the proposal for more rapid progress 
of most gifted children were adopted. Such sav- 
ings should compare favorably with those made 
in many schools by limiting supplies and extra- 
class activities and from understaffing effected 
by increasing class sizes. Without favoring the 
sacrifice of children for dollars, the writer be- 
lieves that the well-being of gifted children and 
some financial savings will be realized together 
by adoption of the Terman proposal. 

Nor did the replies mention complicating bur- 

1L. M. Terman and M. H. Oden, ‘‘The Gifted Child 
Grows Up’’ (Stanford University Press, 1947), Chap. 
oe, T. Wilson, Scnoon anv Socrery, 73: 409-10, June 
30, 1951. 


dens upon teachers because of the presence in 
their classes of children of varying abilities from 
dull to that of extraordinary insight, rapid learn- 
ing, and insatiable interest, two, three or more 
years advanced. It is known that the ‘‘over- 
age’’ repeaters are not the ‘‘laggards’’ in our 
schools, but the potentially brilliant minds who 
are forced to step in dragging unison with the 
average and the dull. To say that most teach- 
ers of classes made up of children of widely dif- 
fering ability will individualize activities suit- 
able to the varying rates of development normal 
for each child is just plain unrealistic. To argue 
that the bright, by participating in activities 
with the dull, will aid and encourage the latter, 
is contrary to the testimony of many teachers 
who are trying to do that very thing. To point 
to the many able children who do excellent work 
in schools with little help from teachers, is only 
part of the truth. There is sad evidence that at 
least 20%—-perhaps more—achieve far below 
potentials, in part because schools failed to enlist 
their efforts to realize their possibilities.’ 

Should not the current theory that gifted 
children be placed in classes with other children 
of varying abilities but the same in chronological 
age be re-examined? Why should this principle 
of classification be applied to gifted children and 
youth if practically all studies of grouping by 
mature abilities have indicated favorable effects ? 
The answers to these questions seem to be in the 
opinions of large numbers of educators both in 
the field and behind academic desks. 

Leadership efforts of the 50% of public-school 
and college people favoring at least one and a 
half years’ more rapid progress than usual for 
the gifted should be encouraged by this report, 
and the cause of America’s gifted youth—now 
in desperately short supply in our graduate 
schools—should be advanced by a fraction, at 
least, of the total improvement which they de- 
serve in their educational opportunities. 

8 Terman and Oden, op. cit., Chap. XXIII. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Freedom for Social Fraternities 


THE STATEMENT by Alfred McClung Lee, presi- 
dent, National Committee on Fraternities in 
Edueation (ScnHoou aNp Society, June 26, 
1954), raises two important questions. 
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The first is freedom vs. regimentation. Appar- 
ently Lee and his committee challenge the right 
of a social club or fraternity to select its mem- 
bership on the basis of any personal criteria 
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which it may wish to establish. In other words, 
anyone wishing to enjoy the social privileges 
of any group must be admitted on demand or the 
group is ‘‘discriminatory.’’ Lee urges colleges 
to coerce the fraternity chapters to alter their 
criteria of selection to conform with Lee’s con- 
Whether Lee is right 
or wrong, nobody can deny that an individual 
or purely social group certainly should have the 
freedom of selecting its own companions or mem- 
bership. 


clusion as to what is right. 


Secondly, an attempt has been made to force 
the issue as a conflict between the local chapter 
and the national fraternal organization. Lee 
points out that some local chapters are not in 
accord with the philosophy of their national offi- 
cers and alumni. These chapters operate under 
charters which are in effect contractual relation- 
ships. The chapters presumably enjoy the good 
name and organizational facilities of the national 
groups and in turn agree to abide by certain gov- 
erning rules, violation of which may involve pen- 
alties. 
infringement of contracts, and it makes little 
sense to argue that the local chapters cannot do 
as they wish if they are willing to accept the 
consequences of their acts. 


However, there are always penalties for 


A defense of social fraternities will not be at- 
tempted here. Whether they serve a useful pur- 
pose is a question which has been debatable for 
about a century. But if they are to be attacked 


on the basis of their social criteria for selecting 
members, this development must be clearly rec- 
ognized as a fundamental affront against the 
principles of fraternal groups, whether collegiate 
or non-collegiate. 

Although the writer has opposed the rejection 
of candidates by professional or honorary fra- 
ternities on the basis of race or religion, a sharp 
line of demarcation between these groups and 
social fraternities should be recognized. Al- 
though the former may occasionally sponsor so- 
cial functions, their purposes are stated in dif- 
ferent terms and their mode of operation is 
admittedly different from that of social frater- 
nities and sororities. 

Lee’s article states: ‘‘The committee plans to 
.. further examination of 
.”’ Else- 


constitu- 


achieve its goal by . 
the damage to educational objectives. . . 
where he refers to the ‘‘bias-laden’ 
tional provisions of fraternities and sororities. 
This phraseology suggests that the committee, or 
at least its president, might be biased. 

The issue is a very simple one: Should Ameri- 
cans of college age and older have the freedom of 
selecting their companions and friends on the 
basis of individual whims and preferences? Or 
must thinking be regimented and regulated by 
some self-styled group of conformists who wish 


, 


to make these choices for everybody ? 


DuNCAN McCoNNELL 
The Ohio State University 


Hutchins and Democracy 


I HAVE JUST READ, with the utmost astonish- 
ment, Robert I*. Creegan’s ‘‘The Resolute Love 
of Liberty’? (Scnoon anp Socrery, July 24, 
1954). 
states that Robert M. Hutchins, in his book ‘‘The 
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In his opening paragraph Mr. Creegan 
Conflict in Education,’ criticizes those 
who dedicate education to the quest for demo- 
cratic progress.’’ It seems to me that Hutchins 
does nothing of the sort. The whole point of 
his book seems to me to be that he wants to pre- 
serve democracy (surely it is obvious that one 
cannot have democratic progress if democracy 
itself ceases to exist) and believes that it can 
endure only if all the citizens of a democracy 
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receive the right kind of education. The central 
issue is stated on page 88 of Hutchins’ book in 
the following passage : 

It seems to me that we must agree at least on this: 
the alternatives are democracy, with liberal education 
for all, and aristocracy, with liberal education for the 
few. 

It may be possible to disagree with Hutchins’ 
statement of what the right kind of education is, 
but it seems to me quite impossible to find in 
‘‘The Conflict in Education in a Democratie So- 
ciety’’ any evidence that Hutchins is opposed to 
democracy or democratie progress. 

JosEerH S. DALTRY 

Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
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On “Thorough, Systematic Study and Examination” 


In THE Avcust 7, 1954, issue of ScHooL AND 
Society, the editor wrote an article of four short 
paragraphs on the subject, ‘‘ Education or Tour- 
ism?’’ The writers of this rejoinder shall be 
even more brief. 

It will be apparent to every man that the edi- 
tor’s concern for ‘‘thorough, systematic study 
and examination’’ 
are understaken for study under university aus- 
pices should certainly not afford grounds for 
criticism. Here his zeal for scholarship, if sup- 
ported by reason, would be given support. The 
reader of the article in question will find, how- 
ever, that thorough, systematic study and exam- 


of subjects or courses which 


ination are totally absent from the broad gen- 
eralizations which are made by the editor. 
Indeed, not one item of evidence is presented. 
Summer study programs abroad of all kinds, all 
of them, are placed in a common category and 
summarily condemned. 

How disappointing to find an educational jour- 
nal on the one hand advocate thoroughgoing 
study and on the other hand provide in its very 
advocacy a classic example of how not to treat 
a problem in a thorough, systematic manner. 

C. O. ARNDT 
ABRAHAM I. KatTsH 
School of Education, New York University 


An Air University ? 


WHEN WAS THE MEANING of the word ‘‘uni- 
’ Or is it that we are now in 
‘The Establishment of 
the Air University,’’ by James C. Shelburne 
(ScHOOL AND Society, Aug. 7, 1954), reminds 
one of the loose way in which academic terms are 


versity’’ changed? 


process of changing it? 


bandied about, even by those who are supposed 
to know what they mean, both currently and 
historically. Mr. Shelburne is, of course, merely 
But 
in the sense of ‘‘universitas,’’ the sense in which 


using the term as the Air Force is using it. 


John Henry Newman elaborated it in ‘‘The Idea 
of a University,’’ it is doubtful that the Air 
Force will establish a university. Simply call- 
ing it a university will not make it one. Is it 


our fondness for euphemism that leads us to 
’? institutions? The relatively all- 
inclusive nature of the subjects taught and stud- 
ied is the quality that characterizes a university. 
Many institutions that call themselves universi- 
ties are not universities. They are colleges. 

The Air Force does not need a university, and 
probably will not have one. It will have, I im- 
agine, a single-purpose institution that will serve 
its own ends. I doubt if it institutes vocational 
and professional departments that mark univer- 
sities. If it does, it ought not to. Why don’t 
we, as nearly as possible, give institutions their 
proper designations ? 


‘‘overname 


W. W. PARKER 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


EVENTS 


Johann Valentin Andreae, 1586-1654 


Ir 18 SAFE to guess that many American and quite 
a few European educators know little if anything 
about the educational significance of Johann Valentin 
Andreae, the tereentenary of whose death occurs this 
year. In only a small number of works (those on the 
history of education included) does his name receive 
bare mention, let alone any discussion. Yet even a 
passing consideration of educational labors should be 
sufficient to question the oblivion into which he has 
fallen. 
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Andreae, a Lutheran theologian, was instrumental 
in setting up schools in Wiirttemberg in the wake of 
the ravages of the Thirty Years’ War. Alert to the new 
discoveries and developments in science and mathe- 
matics, he urged that education make these available 
for the improvement of mankind. His best-known 
achievement, the Utopian project of Christianopolis 
(1619), illustrated in detail his ideas for the use of 
knowledge to unify and better the human race. 

That great master of education, Comenius, acknowl- 
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edged Andreae as one of the earliest who had inspired 
him. Some students of history go so far as to assert 
that Andreae even influenced Francis Bacon. There 
is reason to believe that this German theologian’s ideas 
also served as a basis for the founding of the famous 
Royal Society in England. 

Modern edueators have cause for taking note of 
Andreae and his work. An advocate of a state-con- 
trolled educational system, he wished to see “all the 
children of citizens in general, children of both sexes 
... taken into training.” The ideal school was, in his 
estimation, one where “all is open, sunny, and happy.” 

For these reasons, and others, it is appropriate to 
call attention to the life and accomplishment of this 
17th-century educator. 
tional thought and action is of current origin.— 


W. W. B. 


Not all brilliance in educa- 


THE COLLEGE-AGE POPULATION IN 1970 

America’s college-age population, which now totals 
7,967,556, will jump to 13,609,831 by 1970, an in- 
crease of 70%, according to Ronald B. Thompson, 
registrar and university examiner, Ohio State Uni- 


Notes aud News 


Appointments, Promotions, 


Resignations, Retirements 


Logan Wilson, acting chancellor, University of Texas 
system, since Jan., 1954, and president, the Main Uni- 
versity, since Feb., 1953, appointed president of the 
newly consolidated administration of the university 
system, effective this month. Other appointments in- 
clude: C. Paul Boner, vice-president for academic af- 
fairs for the system and of the Main University; L. D. 
Haskew, vice-president for developmental services; 
and Lanier Cox, assistant to the president. 


Lewis B. Mayhew named director, North Central 
Study of Liberal Arts Edueation, succeeding Clarence 
Lee Furrow. 


Virgil M. Rogers, dean, School of Education, Syra- 
cuse (N. Y.) University, has accepted appointment as 
chairman, educational advisory council, National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, succeeding Russell D. Cole, 
president, Cornell College (Mt. Vernon, Iowa). 


John J. Lee, dean, Graduate School, Wayne Univer- 
sity (Detroit, Mich.), resigned from his position and 
has been named the university’s first distinguished 
professor. 


Clark G. Kuebler has resigned from the presidency, 
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versity. In Ohio alone, the college-age population, 
now at 373,122, will exceed the national rate of in- 
crease, jumping to 731,992 by 1970, an increase of 
96%. These figures, announced some time ago by 
Dr. Thompson, are reported in his article for a new 
brochure, “A Call for Action,” published by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. This publication aims to 
spur action by colleges throughout the nation in pre- 
paring for the deluge of youngsters, now in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, who are soon to be 
at the college age. 


A UNIVERSITY IN AUSTRALIA 

THE EIGHTH university in Australia, the University 
of New England, was inaugurated on February 1, 
1954, in Armidale, New South Wales. Organized in 
1937 as the New England University College, a unit 
of Sydney University, 360 miles distant, this institu- 
tion was incorporated as a university in 1952 by an 
act of the New South Wales parliament. The entire 
student body, which numbers 400, is in residence. 
Ten new professors and eight new lecturers augment 
the original staff of the college. 


Ripon (Wis.) College, to assume duties as provost, 
Santa Barbara (Calif.) College, effective Feb. 1, 1955. 


W. Scott Gehman, assistant director, division of 
intermediate registration, Pennsylvania State College, 
has resigned to become assistant professor of educa- 
tion, Duke University (Durham, N. Car.). 


James F. Nickerson, associate professor of music 
education, University of Kansas, has resigned to be- 
come dean, School of Education, Montana State Col- 
lege (Bozeman). 


Coming Events 

The 19th Educational Conference, Roosevelt Hotel, 
New York City, Oct. 28-29. Theme: “Education in a 
Free World.” 


Conference on Special Education for Handicapped, 
Springfield (Mass.) College, Nov. 6. 


Annual Meeting of the Association of Urban Uni- 
versities, Schenley Park Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 


= 


(3, 


American School Food Service Association Conven- 
tion, Miami Beach, Fla., Nov. 16-20. 
Thelma G. Flanagan, supervisor, School Lunch Pro- 


Chairman: 


gram, State Department of Edueation, Tallahassee, 
Fla, 
Recent Deaths 

Lawrence Geer, associate professor of chemistry, 


University of Tampa (Fla.), Aug. 11, according to a 
report received by ScHooL AND Society, Oct. 8. 
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Francis X. Reilley, S.J., 82, professor emeritus of 
English, and Charles K. Hayden, 8.J., 60, head, de- 
partment of physics, the Creighton University 
(Omaha, Neb.), Sept. 11 and 15, respectively. 
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of New York, Albany 1, N. Y. July 1, 1954. 
s 
WHITE, LEONARD D. The Jacksonians: A Study 
in Administrative History, 1829-1861. Pp. 593. 
Maemillan Co., New York 11. 1954. $8.00. 
e 
WINCHELL, CONSTANCE M., ann OLIVE A. 
JOHNSON. Guide to Reference Books. Seventh 
edition. Supplement, 1950-1952. Pp. 117. Amer- 
ican Library Association, Chicago. 1954. $3.25. 
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, MONEY FROM FIRST DAY 


on a Craftsmen Hobby Press. Five stzes, 

> priced te ft your budget. Perfect fer 

trade schools, school elebs, churches, 

greeting cards, and com. work. Teachers, 

have your pupils write for catalog. Sead 

25¢ for book of instractions te Crafts- 

men, 581-9 Atlantic Ave., Bosten, Mass. 
N MACHINERY COMPANY 
NTIC AVE., BOSTON, MASS, 
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YAHRAES, HERBERT. Gains for Handicapped 
Children. Pp. 28. Public Affairs Committee, New 
York 16. 1954. 25 cents; quantity rates. 





Earlier Writings 


KERSCHENSTEINER, GEORG. Begriff der Ar- 
beitsschule, pp. 188, 1953, DM 5.40; Begrif der 
Staatsbiirgerlichen Erziehung, pp. 188, 1950, DM 
5.40; Das Grundaxiom des Bildungs-Prozesses, pp. 
144, 1953; Die Seeie des Erziehers und das Prohlem 
der Lehrerbildung, pp. 160, 1952, DM 4.80; Wesen 
und Wert des Naturwissenschaftlichen Unterrichtes, 
pp. 220, 1952, DM 6.60. Verlag von R. Oldenburg, 
Miinchen, Germany. 








FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


arson, 
Secondary i 1 College 


Elementary University 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 








TIAA) 
GREATER PURCHASING POWER.... 
during retirement years 





That’s the purpose of the new TIAA-CREF 
combined annuity plan. 


The unique CREF variable annuity is based 
upon common stocks; it will pay more annuity 
dollars when common stock prices and earnings 
are high—generally, when the cost of living is 
high. The TIAA annuity pays a level number 
of dollars regardless of economic trends, thereby 
giving greater purchasing power when the cost of 
living is low. This balanced system tends to hedge 
against both inflation and deflation. 


Any employee of a college or university is eli- 
gible. Write for details; we employ no agents. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
— 0 -— 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
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NEW Dryden BOOKS ————es 


EDGAR DALE: 


Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching 
REVISED AND ENLARGED 


Completely rewritten, re-set, and re-illustrated, 
this new edition of the most widely used book in 
audio-visual education represents a thorough-going 
re-thinking of the entire field. Among the dis- 
tinctive features of the Revision are its 49 full- 
color plates, 41 of them part of a pioneering new 
chapter on “Color as an Aid in Teaching.” There 
are four other new chapters and some 400 new 
black and white illustrations. Comprehensive list- 
ings of sources of material and equipment and sug- 
gestions for further study aids supplement each 
chapter. List $6.25. 


BLOUGH-CAMPBELL: 


Making and Using Classroom 
Science Materials 


“Science teaching doesn’t scare me any more,” 
writes one elementary-school teacher. For this new 
book provides specific, easy-to-follow directions 
(amply illustrated with drawings and _photo- 
graphs) for constructing science equipment and 
apparatus and for performing experiments and 
demonsirations, “It makes elementary-school sci- 
ence more stimulating and more rewarding for 
both teacher and pupils.” List $2.75. 


TORGERSON-ADAMS: 


Measurement and Evaluation 
for the Elementary-School Teacher 


Because they regard the classroom teacher as the 
most important person in the evaluative process, 
the authors of this new text treat measurement 
and evaluation as integral parts of classroom 
teaching, not as a set of techniques to be applied 
to critical situations by technical specialists. A 
variety of techniques is presented—informal as 
well as formal, preventive as well as corrective. 


List $4.90. 


WILLIAM B. RAGAN: 
Modern Elementary Curriculum 


Says Dean Garold D. Holstine (Univ. of North 
Dakota): “Dr. Ragan has been able to bring to- 
gether the important elements of the extreme posi- 
tions in education with a practical solution that 
tends to dissolve the controversial issues in educa- 
tional methodology.” List $4.90. 


31 W. 54th St. New York 19 
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BUILDING the HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


Stephen A. Romine, University of Colorado 


A comprehensive survey of the secondary school 
curriculum and the influences which shape it. 
Analyzes the fundamental bases of the curriculum, 
and applies principles of educational sociology and 
adolescent psychology to curricular problems. Con- 
crete plans, with numerous examples, show how to 


build the study program and integrate it with the 
many other aspects of school activity. “I like the 
over-all organization and treatment ...a good job 
of relating theory and practice.”—A Harry Passow, 
Columbia University. 14 ills., tables, 520 pp. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Calvin Grieder, University of Colorado; 
William E. Rosenstengel, University of North Carolina 


Discusses the nature and problems of modern pub- 
lic school administration. Stresses leadership rather 
than authority, gives specific techniques and pro- 
cedures against the broad background needed for 
sound administration. Offers expert advice on a wide 


range of everyday administrative problems. “Well 
organized and informative—reflects throughout a 
sane and sensible administrative pbilosophy.”— 
H. C. Hunt, Harvard University, in The Nation’s 
Schools. 84 ills., tables, 622 pp. 


The TEACHER and HIS WORK—A First Course in Education 


George Gould and Gerald Alan Yoakam 
—both the University of Pittsburgh 


Second Edition. An over-all view of American pub- 
lic education, and a realistic appraisal of the nature 
of teaching and its working conditions. Gives a 
complete analysis of the manifold aspects of the 
teacher’s job. Incorporates pertinent material on 


the philosophy of education and the history of the 
American school system. “A balanced approach to 
the work of the teacher . . . good writing in a 
simple style.’”—L. B. Ezell, The University of Texas. 

19 tables, 396 pp. 


STUDENT TEACHING in the SECONDARY SCHOOL 


William T. Gruhn, University of Connecticut 


Provides the student teacher with a clear knowledge 
of his responsibilities, and of the specific problems he 
will face throughout the student-teaching period. 
Helps him understand his relationships with the 
principal, teachers, pupils, and parents; plan his 


work; participate in guidance and extraclass activi- 
ties, etc. “Tells student teachers clearly and suc- 
cinctly what they need to know for success in this 
vital phase of their training ... very practical.”— 
EDUCATION. 306 pp. 


WORK EXPERIENCE in HIGH SCHOOL 


Wilson H. Ivins and William B. Runge—both the University of New Mexico 


Of special value for general and vocational guidance, 
this first complete study of work experience traces 
its growth as a means of instruction. Describes dis- 
tributive education, diversified occupation, and co- 
operative office practice as typical forms of work 


experience. Shows how to organize, administer, op- 
erate, and evaluate a cooperative work program. 
‘A must for the teacher in the modern secondary 
school.”—T. Earl Tilley, Eastern Washington Col- 
lege of Education. 61 ills., tables, 507 pp. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION—For Life Adjustment of American Youth 


Harl R. Douglas, University of Colorado 


A survey and evaluation of American secondary 
education today. Stresses the gradual but compre- 
hensive changes the schools are undergoing—the shift 
from emphasis on schoolbook learning to a recogni- 
tion of the needs and all-round growth of pupils. 


Covers this trend as it appears in educational objec- 
tives, curriculum, guidance, co-curricular activities, 
etc. “One of the best recent books in the field.”— 
James H. Moyer, The Pennsylvania State University. 

43 ills., tables, 630 pp. 
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